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on the art of this period. To this 
same dynasty belongs the bronze 
vase, with its effective decoration 
of crossed lines. 

For the first time the Institute is 
to have a representation of Renais- 
sance furniture. Looking forward 
to the new building, in which all 
objects of a given period, including 
paintings, sculpture, furniture, tex- 
tiles and other decorative arts, will 
be housed together in especially 
designed rooms, the Arts Commis- 
sion is anticipating the needs of the 
various departments by filling up 
the gaps in the present collection. 
Three chests, one in polychrome, 
one inlaid in olive wood, and the 
third carved in high relief, a walnut 
cupboard, and a carved cabinet, all 
splendid examples of the work of 
XVI Century cabinet makers — that 
period when furniture-making at- 
tained such a high standard and 
when the most eminent artists and 
craftsmen assisted in its design and 
execution — will form a splendid 
nucleus for a more extended collec- 
tion. 

Three plaques, one a Deruta 



example and the other two Urbino, 
give a good illustration of the art 
of majolica, the XVI Century tin- 
enameled and lustred ware so much 
sought by collectors. 

The stained glass window, by a 
modern Munich artist, emulates the 
work of the great masters of glass 
of the XIII Century. The theme is 
the Creation. 

The set of Limoges enamels are 
by Pierre Reymond, one of the four 
great artists who excelled in the 
grisaille process of enameling, which 
reached its greatest height at Li- 
moges, France, during the XVI 
Century. They represent scenes 
from the Passion and have the out- 
standing characteristics typical of 
this process of enameling— strength 
of form and beauty of composition. 

This collection is now on view in 
Gallery V, where it will remain dur- 
ing the month of March, after 
which the objects will be distributed 
among the various departments. 
Our Bulletin readers are urged to 
visit the Institute during the month 
so that they can view the collection 
while it is still intact. J. W. 



VENETIAN PAINTING OF THE MADONNA 
ACQUIRED 



A recent accession in the Art 
Institute collection is a colorful 
painting of the "Madonna and 
Child" by Andrea Previtale of the 
early Venetian Renaissance. One 
of this important artist's master- 
pieces, it is doubly a treasure as an 
expression of the greatest early 



school, that of Giovanni Bellini, and 
a prediction of the culmination, 
Titian. These facts are, however, 
but vaguely recalled when the bril- 
liancy and joy in the picture itself 
meets the eye. 

It is the beauty of smiling nature 
and the happiness in living that 
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MADONNA AND CHILD BY ANDREA PREVITALE. 
RECENTLY PURCHASED. 



brought about such painting in 
Venice in the early fifteen hundreds. 
The city was better governed than 
most Italian cities at that period. 
This and commerce with the East 
brought prosperity and riches. There 
was accompanying social splendor 
with a sunny optimism that meant 
moral, religious and physical health. 
It found interpretation in paintings 
of beautiful types in spacious sunny 
landscape settings. 



Although it is true that during the 
Renaissance Latin literature was 
opening men's eyes to a realization 
of beautiful forms and landscape, 
people had little time for archaeo- 
logical or other scientific study. 
The country was now safe for the 
traveler. Villas far from the city 
became popular. Those who could 
not indulge in such life were often 
able to own a picture of the rolling 
hills, the valleys and streams which 
they loved so well. 
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Their art ceased to confine itself 
to the devotional. It was created 
for more than the admiration of 
beholders. It was to give pleasure 
by its intrinsic splendor of warm 
color. In this wise, the Venetian 
State and Societies encouraged art- 
ists to paint. Pictures were at times 
essentially of the everyday scenes, 
as in the Dutch seventeenth century, 
though less intense. Carpaccio, an 
earlier artist than Previtale, had 
already so expressed himself, and 
incidentally introduced the light of 
outdoors in his landscapes. 

The painters of the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century already 
had several viewpoints. From Mu- 
rano had come the Byzantine and 
Sienese love for color and decora- 
tion, from Padua the interest in 
form found in Greco -Roman bas- 
reliefs and Florentine painting and 
sculpture. Mantegna, assimilating 
these two tendencies, painted in a 
way that satisfied his fellowmen. 
Antonello da Messina came at this 
same time bringing an oil vehicle 
for pigment that gave glow and 
added richness. These were the 
masters who taught or definitely 
influenced Giovanni Bellini, the 
poetical and emotional genius. 

It was Giovanni Bellini who at 
first especially guided Previtale. 
The latter was born about 1480 near 
Bergamo, where he lived for a time. 
About 1495 he moved to Venice, tak- 
ing the names Andreas Bergomensis 
and Andrea Cordegliaghi, as critics 



now believe. He apparently assumed 
these names to indicate his birth- 
place and to distinguish himself 
from Andrea da Bergamo, a sculp- 
tor. He studied conscientiously and 
industriously as a pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini, signing some of these Vene- 
tian pictures "Andreas Bergomen- 
sis." The picture recently acquired 
by the Detroit Institute of Arts has 
this signature, with the addition of 
"Iovannis B. D. P.," indicating 
that it was painted in Venice in 
admiration at least of Bellini. For 
when the artist returned in 1515 to 
Bergamo, he became "Andreas Pre- 
vitalus." It was formerly thought 
that he died of the plague in 1528. 
Now, as Morelli has pointed out, 
he seems to have died in 1525. 

He was a prolific painter, by 
whom no less than twenty examples 
exist in Bergamo alone. Bernard 
Berenson in "The Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance" (third edition, 
p. 125), lists forty-four examples 
by Previtale. One of his best is the 
St. John the Baptist Between Four 
Saints, in Saint Spirito, Bergamo, 
his last dated work, 1525. In it the 
artist's feeling for portraiture, land- 
scape and architectural detail is 
pronounced, recalling pictures by 
Cima da Conegliano, a contempor- 
ary. 

His earliest work is in the Padua 
Museo Civico, 1502, displaying a 
homeliness of conception with a 
charm of landscape. These qualities, 
together with a brilliancy and clar- 
ity of color, are evidenced in the 
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Madonna and Child of the National 
Gallery. In fact, he has been called 
the best colorist next to Giovanni 
Bellini. Titian always admired 
his "Annunciation" at Cadena when 
passing by en route to Cadora. His 
affiliation with Giovanni Bellini is 
marked. Old writers say that the 
work of these two was at times 
confounded. This is not surprising 
when it becomes evident that the 
teacher influenced so many. 

Comparing the picture here illus- 
trated with Bellini's pictures of the 
Madonna and Saints in the Church 
of the Frari and San Zaccharia, one 
finds a similar beauty and fullness 
in the figures and faces of the 
Madonna and Child. The use of 
the balustrade-like seat and the 
special background for the figures, 
is to be found also in many ex- 
amples by Bellini and to a lesser 
extent in Giorgione. The latter re- 
sembles Previtale in a sensitiveness 
of the figures, in color, beauty and 
poetry. The same lightness of the 
forms and the relaxed tension of the 
muscles is to be observed in both 
artists. Lorenzo Lotto was another 
pupil of Bellini and parallels Pre- 
vitale in the sweet, devout and sad 
spirit of his figures. 



In this picture the almost crimson 
red of the dress with its design in 
gold combines beautifully with the 
cobalt blue of the cloak, whose under 
side here and there appears as a tea 
rose tone. Her headdress is a pale 
tawny color with dull red lines 
spotted by pearls. The flesh is 
natural, with just enough of the 
actuality of life in its warm ivory 
tonality. The figures are seated on 
a marbled balustrade against a dark 
green tree whose color is repeated 
in the more distant foliage. The 
landscape so lovingly painted is in 
amber and red browns extending 
toward the horizon in more cool 
greens and blue. He has under- 
stood the joy one gets from a sense 
of wide expanse. 

Incidental objects such as the 
ruddy pear, the sheep and dogs in 
white, the shepherd and the build- 
ings, all play their part in this every 
day scene. The spirit of the Virgin 
and Child is present to guide, en- 
courage and bless. Such a modern 
conception of the landscape's beauty 
and a closer contact with the divine 
through the medium of the human 
Madonna and Child has come down 
into the art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. R. P. 



If Art is beauty passed through thought and fixed in form. 
If Nature is a revelation of God — art is a revelation of man. 
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